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ELEVATORS 


OUR FACILITIES INCLUDE 





A modern factory 
Competent engineering talent 


A local agent and a force of skilled mechanics in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Atlanta. 


We offer you the best Passenger and Freight Elevators (Hydraulic, Elec- 
tric, Belt or Hand Power) 


We guarantee right prices for the apparatus furnished 


Prompt attention to inquiries and prompt shipments 


Morse, Williams @ Co. 


Philadelphia, Boston, New York, Baltimore, Atlanta. 
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“MINOR FOUNTAINS,” 
Being No. 3 of a Series of « Architectural Odds and Ends,” 


40 GELATINE PRINTS - - $5.00 PER COPY. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO. 








WORKS OF ART 


require special lighting to bring out their 
redominating characteristics. e make a 
eature of picture and gallery lighting. Any 

tora desired on receipt of necessary 
ata. 


I, P. FRINK, 551 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 
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WYW2#"Tt JER MACHINE CO, 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


s 3 State STREET Boston. 


BOOKS: 


“Door and Window Grilles.” 


104 Plates : 10/7 x 1444’. 
In Cloth, $7.50. 
In Portfolio, $6.50. 
Amurican ArncHITECT Company, Publishers. 





PELEGIRIG SIGNALS 


Rae 





ARCHITECTURAL INSTRUC TION. 


BOSTON, MASS. 








[MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 

College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De 
sign and Shades and:Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work. 

For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 


Ez OOMIS FILTERS. 


EsTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CoO., 


Main Office: 828 Land Title Bldg., Broad aud 
Chestnut Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 


New York. Baltimore. Washington. 


Boston, 
CAM BRIDGE, 


HYA* VARD ‘UNIVERSIT ¥. 
THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


offers prptesstone) courses in Forestry, Engineer- 
ing, Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Land- 
scape Architecture, etc. tudents admitted by 
examination and by transfer from other Schools 
or Colleges. Approved Special Students admitted 
without examinations. Newand enlarged equip 
ment. For Catalogue apply to the Seeretary. 
J. L. Lovs, 16 University Hall Cambridge, Mass. 
N. 8. SHALER, Dean.’ 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


MASS. 





QuHIO STATE UNIVERSITY — 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For informaticn address 

President W. O. THomrson, Columbus, Ohio 





ITHACA, N. Y. 
ORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 


Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 
the degree of B. Arch. ; also a two-year speci«! course 
with certificate. 


NEW YORK. 


THE SOCIETY OF BEA UX-ARTS 
ARCHITECTS 


has established 
A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 
open to draughtsmen and students of any city mod- 
elled on the general plan pursued at the Ecole des 


Denar: Arts in Paris, and com — frequent prob- 
lems in Orders, Design, Arc este ete. . 


fre YNT 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, Mass. 

We contract to perform all labor and furnish al] mate 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 


We aolicit correspondence with those wishing tc 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shal! include ali branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we wil! 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze. 
The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
New York Office, 160 Fifth Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NIVERSITY OF PENNS} L 
VANIA 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


FOUR-YEAR COURSE. (Degree 2B. S, in Arch.) 
(Architectural engineering may be taken in lieu of 
advanced design, etc.) 

GRADUATE YEAR. (Degree 7. S. in Arch.) 
(Allowing specialization in design or in architectural 
engineering, etc 

SPECIAL COURSE OF TWO YEARS. (Certificate. 
(For qualified draughtsmen; affording option in archi- 
tectura! engineering.) 

COMBINED COURSES rn Arts AND ARCHITECTURRB 
by which A.B. and B. S. in Arch. may be taken in six 
years 

COLLEGE GRADUATES granted advanced standing. 

SUMMER COURSES in elementary and general subj cts 
through which advanced standing in the Four Year 
Course may be secured 

For fullinformation adress: DR. J. H. PENNIMAN, 

D an, College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Phila 

lelphia, Pa. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Wy SHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
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" brs THAT STAYS ON 


is the kind of finish your clients will get if the | 
interior wood-work is varnished with 


LX.L. Preservative Coatings 


Catalogue on request 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 
59 Market Street, Chicago 


DEF ARTMENT of ARCHITECTURE 





Offers a professional four-year course in Archi- 
| tecture. Admission by examination or by certifi- 
| cate or diploma from other schools and colleges 
| Draughtsmen are admitted as special students. 


|THE ROBERT C. FISHER 
COMPANY 
Successors to Fisher & Bird 
MARBLE and GRANITE WORKS 


139th-140th Sts.:—Locust Avenue and East River 
Established 1830. 


Varnish Makers and 
9 Color Grinders. 


45 Broadway, New York 








New Yorx 
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| $50,000.00 
) STEEL EQUIPMENT. 


We have just closed one 
contract in Massachusetts 
for steel equipment for a 
public building. The con- 
tract price approximates 
$50,000. Isn’tthisa suffi- 
clent guarantee of our 
. large facilities and § 
| promptness in production 
. as well as perfect con- 
struction of equipment. 








We make special de- 
signs to order in steel 
equipment for any 
kind of build: g. We 
can handle a large 
contract equally as 
promptly as a small 
one. Architects iuter- 
ested in such equip 
ment should wr.te for 
our steel catalogue 
8S. It will more than 
please you. 


THE BERGER 
Mig. Co., 


CANTON, ONIO. 

















BOOKS: 


“‘ Renaissance Fireplaces.” 
4) Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, 9” x 11”, 
In Envelope. Price, $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARcH/TECT Company, Publishers. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U. S. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers, 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 





“La Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have 
had opportunity to judge because of our 
frequent reference to it and our occasional 
republication of designs that are published in 
it, is the most complete and most interest- 
ing of the French architectural journals. 

The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the 
illustrations included in the text, two full- 
page plates, which by themselves are worth 
double the amount of the annual subscrip- 
tion. 


Price of2Back Annual Volumes, 
40 Francs. 





Address for subscriptions and‘ catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, Franee. 





ESTABLISHED NEARLY 40 YEARS 





ww» | HE... 


ARCHITECT 


«AND... 
Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 





6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C 


PRICE, FOURPENCE 





The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT 
REPORTER” has been established nearly 40 
years; has a large and influential circulation 
has been proved to be the best medium for ad- 
vertising to Architects, Builders and Contrac- 
tors; has the finest illustrations, and has been 
especially noted for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English id. stamps and we will 
mail you sample copy. 


Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the last six weeks’ 
issues. 


On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 12 
months, 




















‘Standard’ Building 
35-37 West Sist Street 
New York, U.S. A. 
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We respectfully announce the opening 
of our new SHOW ROOMS in the 


“Standard” Building 


35=37 Wiest 3i1st Street 
Rew Work, U. S. A. 


and cordially invite you to inspect our 
display of “Stasdard” Porcelain Enam- 
eled ‘Baths and Plumbing Fixtures. 





Your clients if directed there, are assured 
courteous attention by experienced attendants. 
The story of these showrooms and their man- 
agement will appear in the October Number 
of our magazine ‘MODERN SANITATION.” 











Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 
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NATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING CO, 2°: 


PITTSBURCH NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA CHICACO BALTIMORE 


We own patents for the Johnson System of Fire-proofing. Residences and other bui 
‘ be made fire-proof without the use of steel. Let us : pee ane 


ve you estimates. 





2 : , 
Italian Renaissance Doorways.” 


104 Plates: 10” x 1444/’, 
In Cloth, $7.50. 
In Portfolio, £6.50. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT Company, Publishers. 
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“Topical Architecture 


@_ People—both architects and publishers—smiled incred- 
ulously, some years ago, at our belief that we could find 
such demand for a new architectural publication as would 
make it profitable. 


@ We have found such demand, and “Topical Archi- 


tecture,” instead of succumbing early, as prophesied, entered 
on its fifth year of publication with the issue for November, 


1903. 





@ The periodical is useful, well worth the money, and 
proceeds on lines different from any other publication. 


@ Isn't it your practice to sort out, classify and file away 
in drawers, cases, boxes or portfolios the photographs and 
other architectural illustrations that you may acquire? If 
so, why not add to these collections the already classified 
illustrations that are published in “ Topical Architecture” 
by accepting one of the following: — 

$3.00 One year’s subscription —Nov. ’03-Oct. ’04. 

5.00 Two years’ subscription—Nov. ’02-Oct, ’04. 


10.00 Complete from beginning to Nov. ’03 [46 issues]. 
12.00 Complete from beginning to Nov. ’04 [58 issues]. 


‘‘Italian Renaissance Doorways’”’ or ‘Door 


Complete from beginning to Nov. ’03 and either 
15.00 
and Window Grilles,’’ in portfolio. 


‘Italian Renaissance Doorways’’ and ‘‘Door and 


Complete from beginning to Nov. ’04 and both 
25.00 
Window Grilles,’’ bound in cloth. _ 


NoTE :—“Jtalian Renaissance Doorways” and “‘ Door and Window Grilles’”’ are the 
first two volumes of the Topical Architecture Library and in character, make-up and quality 
conform with the monthly issues of “ Topical Architecture” itself, but no plate contained 
in either book has been or will ever be published in the periodical: their contents can be 
had only in book form. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers 


238 Tremont Street, Bosten 
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« WATER... 


RIDER & ERICSSON HOT-AIR 
PUMPING ENGINES 


If water is required for household use, lawns 
flower beds or stable, no pump in the world 
will pump it so safely, one and reliably. 
No danger, as from steam ° ———_—- 
as in gasolene engines. No uncertainty, as 
windmills. Prices reduced. Catalogue “B”’ 
on application. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


35 Warren Street, New York 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 40 North 7th St., Philadelphia 
692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 
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John H. Pray & Sons Co. 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


We furnish estimates and contract for the complete interior 
decoration of single rooms or whole houses. 

The advice of competent interior decorators at your service, 
but only if desired. 

We are pleased to co-operate with architects or their clients 
in carrying out their own ideas. 


Old Fashioned Saxony Rug Quality Woven in Carpet Widths. 


We are sole agents in Boston for this decorative and endur- 
ing floor covering. Furnished in plain colors and rug effects. 


WHOLE HOUSES 


are furnished by us from designs prepared by our own artists and 
include Carpeting, Rugs, Lace Curtains, Upholstery, Fabrics, 
Wall Papers, and we will contract for painting if requested. 


Pray Building, 646-658 Washington St., Boston. 
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James A. Miller & Bro. 


133 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


Manufacturers 


Fire Retarding Wire Glass Windows 
Sheet Metal Frames and Sash 


Skyliguts, Tile, Slate amd Metal Roofing 

















Paints and Varnishes 


Highest Standard Attainable 


Write for Prices and Samples 


Samuel H. French & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


ALGONQUIN RED PAINT 


Ready mixed for use. The best paint on earth 
for roofs, bridges, fences, buildings, and iron 
and wood work generally. 


ALGONQUIN RED SLATE CO. 





WORCESTER, MASS. 





| Conservatories, 
| Creenhouses, 


Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, alse special 
plans and estimates, on application. 
LORD 2&2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - «+ - New Yerk City. 








Steel Concrete 


Kuhne’s Sheet Metal Structural Element fer 
Fire-Proof Construction. Floors, Stairs, Par- 
titions, Furrings ,Outside Wallis, Roofs, Side- 
walks, Trunk Sewers, Tanks, etc. 


TRUSS METAL LATH COMPANY, Mfrs. 
15-25 Whitehall St., New York 





The 
W. J. PERRY 


Dumb 
Waiter 


FOR 
Hotels, Restaurants 
Stores, Libraries and 
Private Residences 


Installed very simply and at reasonable cost. 
Manufactured by 


W. J. PERRY 


463 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Local agents wanted. Correspondence solicited. 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS CO, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THE 


FINE HARDWARE 


On Exhibition in their 


New and Spacious 
Hardware Store 
4 High, cor. Summer St., Boston 


Unique ee and Sample Room 
for the use of Architects and ther 
At 
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JENKINS’ AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES | ASPH ALT FLOORS, 
are easily applied, prey Fg reliable. go be yee | * ROOFS, 
| 
tem ae Jood ae new at a nominal cost. SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Our Trade Mark is stamped on all genuine. wer ete eS Gntpitele. 


JENHINS BROS.,.ipiis™ onitage’ vonaon Lal with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPBRVIOUS. 


| For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT §f ox titanate 
ROOFING “ANCHOR BRAND” PAVING | uy SRXOMEN™A: 




















IRON CASTINGS 
WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 17 Battery Place, N.Y, 


United States Foundry 


and Sales Company 
| SOUTH NORWALK, - CONNECTICUT 


“Mason: For STAIRS, WOOD, IRON, MARBLE 
| Safety or CEMENT, new or old 


Hundreds of thousands in use 


| Treads Am, Mason Safety Tread Co., Boston 
































Are you aware that eel-grass is almost 
uninflammable ? 


Do you know anything more 
inflammable than flax? 


. ® Our Sheathing and Deafening 
= Quilt is made of eel-grass. 


The imitations of our Sheath- 
ing and Deafening Quilt are 
= made-of flax or r2fuse tow. 








SAMUEL CABOT, So_tE MANUFACTURER, Boston, MAss. 











324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


| Ric hey Browne & Donald |}: ¥ TAYLOR'S pHoroaRapH seniEs 
9 ~ :* — ——— HE OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 








Borough of Queens 


New York City 
NEW YORK 


BRONZE | aati Seiaas Work 


We invite the attention of architects to 
our unsurpassed facilities for the pro- 


duction of fine wrought and cast metal 
: work in steel and bronze for counter 
screens, partitions, etc. 


Particularly does our product in steel 
and bronze plates combined with archi- 
tectural cast bronze work represent a 
distinctly new treatment worthy of ex- 
































Stairs, Elevator | amination. 
On application we will send our Folio 
Enclosures, 2 2 467 containing views of COMPLETE 
EQUIPMENTS IN MARBLE, STEEL 
Bank Counter 2 AND BRONZE for Banks and Offices, 











Rails, Doors, 2 


Art Metal Construction Co., 
Staircase, Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Gates aii Gri lles | 


Alden & Barlow, Arch’tects. Jamestown, N. Y.- 
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For Fireproofing Wooden Buildings 


KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY’S 


“CENTURY SHINGLES 


With ordinary Care these Shingles will last a Century, without Painting 
or any other treatment whatever. They are the 





Cheapest Shingles for Everyday Use 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF Last Forever 





Manufactured by 


THE KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. 
AMBLER, PENNA. 


Standard Size 14x16 in. or any size to order. Our ‘‘Century’’ Sheathing for 
general fireproofing use can be had in large sizes 








)@-Address all correspondence to THE KEASBEY & MATTISON CO., AmBier, Pa. 























a OPEL PIO TNN aS 





KOLL’S “JAPESTROLEA BEST FOR 















Patent Lock Joint 
h Staved Columns | ALL WALLS 
I é are particularly well adapted for Artistic in colorand finish. Easily put on. All grades, 
\ out-do , PF ze F 
| tre anf al — 4 Ry aiseel enh plain, colored or decorated. Prepared Canvases and Muslin. 
< a | proportionate lengths. Send for TAPESTROLEA booklet and sample books 


Vale Lock. 


HARTMANN BROS, MFG. CO. 


N. J, Otice, 1198" ra a re Oe BYURLAPS 


be este “7 Factory, He nry a rs 
77 5 


The Yale Cylinder 








Its operation and development 


are interestingly described in a 
little folder which will be sent 


on request. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


9, 11 and $3 Murray St., 
New York City. 








E. ELDON DEANE, | 


Arohitectural Oolorist and Draughtsmean. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., oor. 42d St. | 
Nzw Yorx Orry. 


Weed %t., Chicago, Ill. 2 Franklin Ave., Tenafly, N. J. 











ea TILING For WALLS ann 


FNAMETILE 


SUBSTITUTE FraCERAMIC TILE 


NEW YORK METAL CEILING Ce. 


HECLA IRON WORKS 


N. lithand Berry Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ARCHITECTURAL METAL WORK 
Stairs, Elevator Fronts, etc. 


“HECLA FIREPROOFING” combines 


Metal with fireproof material for 
Windows, Doors, Stair Treads, ete. 














539. West 24thSTENY. 





¥ BOOKS: 











FOR ALL CLASSES OF 


BUILDINGS 
*“ Norman Monuments of Palermo.” FE L CE j L | N ( 
Illustrated with 50 Plates : 13/7 x 17%”. SEND 


Price bound, #10.00. Unbound, $9.00, 

















CATALOGUE AND PRICES 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT Company, Publishers. 




















Over thirty years of the most exact- 
ing experience is compressed into 


their design and workmanship. Sizes Ranging from 2 to 400 H. P. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO. © xew vor Chicago 


BOSTON, oa aetatataduatnatig trig Philadelphia London 33 | 


General Offices and Works, - 


TEN THOUSAND 


STURTEVANT 
ENGINES 


Are in Use Throughout the World 





Hyde Park, Mass. 
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The American Architect |p 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY THE 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO., 


298 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $ 3.50 
[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra. ] 


international Edition, per year in advance 


16.00 | 
quarteriy * 18,00 | 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF 


Topical Architecture 


(Monthly) 


Subscription . ‘ i $3 per year | 


a@-Payment should be made to American | 
Architect Co. direct, either by draft or post-office | 
order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents: 


New York City :— 
H. M. Oarleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 


Agents at Large: — 
F. P. Spokesfield, 238 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


Advertising Rates: For “wants” and “propo- 
sais,” 15 cents per line [8 words tothe line}, each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Oth er 
rates on application. 





See ‘last or next “issue— ‘for the "following 
advertisements : — 


American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
Benedict & Burnham Mfg. Co. 
gw r Polish Co. 

. B. Smith Co. 
xn & G. Taylor Co. 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
Okonite Co. 
Sargent & Co. 
Samson Cordage Works. 
T. W. Jones. 





See the first issue of the month for the follow- 
ing advertisements : — 


Atlas Pertland Cement Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Pitt Wm. R. 


ADDRESSES WANTED. 
We shall be obliged to anyone 
who can provide us with the present 
addresses of any of the subjoined 
parties. 
American Architect Co., 
238 Tremont St., Boston. 











Barlow, W. F., lately of Bar Harbor, 
Me. 

Beeson, E. W., Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Benkirt, G. F., lately of 302 East 
Grace St., Richmond, Va. 

Carpenter, R. W. E., lately of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Colbert, H. W., lately of Shawnee, 
Okla. 

Cupperwell, E. W., lately of Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, IIl. 

Dans, F. L., lately of Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hayes, Jas. T., lately of Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

Knox, Pierce & Duryea, lately of 
Worcester, Mass. 

tate S. E., lately of Los Angeles, 

al. 

McCarthy, P. A., lately of Indian- 

apolis, Ind. 





RENDERED 
in Pax-axp-Inx axp Warun-Corenr, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
$B 8t., Boston, Maas. 


ERSPECTIVES 


DRAWN AND RENDERED IN 











WATER COLOR, PEN -AND-INK 


GEORGE A. NEWMAN 


806 Provident Building Philadelphia, Pa 


| AND WASH. PRICES REASONABLE 





tA roietsestusal Prawings Rendered 


IN PEN-AND-INK 
E. P. MORRILL 
Room 503, 238 Tremont St., Boston 





| 
| Ten years’ experience with “‘ The American Architect ” 


NEW ENCLAND TANK 


| AND TOWER CO. 


Water Tanks, Steel Tank Towers, 
Pumps, Engines, Windmills, Etc. 


Contractors for Village, Farm and Suburban 
Water Supply Systems. 


38 OLIVER STREET $3 BOSTON) 








THE J.L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


88 Beckman St., New York, N. Y. 


The Tucker Improved Grease Trap 
Por use in Residences, Hotels, Clubs, etc. 
Circulars may be had on application, 





Copyright, 1902, by The J. L. Mott Iron Works. 
BRANCHES 


110 Fifth Ave., New York 911 Locust St., St. Louis 
878 Koylaton St.. Boston ood Bidg..San Francisco 
1128 Walnut St. Philadelphia 135 Adams St., Chicago 














JNO. WILLIAMS 

BR NZE BRONZE FOUNDRY AND WORKS 
WROUCHT IRON WORKS 

544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 


WROUCHT 
IRON 











MINERAL WOOL ___——_ 


, FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 








Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !49 Liberty Street, 





NEW YORK. 














Martling, J. H., lately of Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Maydwell & McClintock, lately of 
22 Sheldon Block, El Paso, Tex. 
Novek, Bernard, lately of 914 Lum- 
ber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 

O’Brien, James, lately of Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Rice, Joe, lately of Beaumont, Tex. 

Shaffer, Matthew, lately of Johns- 
town, Pa. 

Stone, Edwin J., lately of Worcester, 
Mass. 

Webster, W. H., lately of “The 
Naseby,” Toledo, O. 

Wilcox, F. O., lately of 614 Commer- 
cial St., New Orleans, La. 

Wolf, James, lately of 125 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 








ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Etc. 


NNOUNCEMENT.— George A. Ross and David 

H. MacFarlane announce that they have 

' med a partnership for the general practice of 

architecture under the firm name of Ross & Mac- 

Farlane, Room 61, Bank of Ottawa Building, = 

James Street, Montreal. Telephone Main 227. They 
will be pleased to receive samples and catalogues. 
1509 








WANTED. 


QtFUATION. — Position wanted by a practical 
draughtsman of sixteen years’ experience who 
is notafraid of work. Address “ Scofia,” this a 





WANTED. 
ARTNERSHIP OPENING.—A reliable os haste Louis 
architect with a good practice >} 


nd with a first class draughtsm ‘ides 
with the — of forming a oe Ad 
"4.5." American 4 








Put into the White House by the U. S. Government. 





For venting, use sesbei. For venting, use vented outlet. 
Fr. E. CUDELL’S 
Patent Sewer-Gas and Back-Water Trap, 
For Wash-bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash-Tub. 
Cleveland, O. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for the American Architect and Building News.) 


(Although a large portion of the building 
intelligence is provided by their regular cor- 
respondents, the editors greatly desire to re- 
ceive poor win Peng information, especially from 
the smaller and id outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Battimore, Mp.—The site of the old 
Baltimore Hotel, on Courtland St., between 
Lexington and Saratoga Sts., has been pur- 
chased by Mr. William G. Speed, manager 
and treasurer of the Law Building Com- 
pany. It is the intention to erect a modern 
10-story fireproof office building. The struc- 
ture will contain 250 offices and will be 
heated by steam. The front will be of at- 
tractive design, of brick and stone. Charles 
E. Cassell & Son, architects, will draw the 
plans. Building operations will be started 
as soon as the site is cleared and the build- 
ing will be completed by May 15. 

BERKELEY, OS gt John Galen How- 
ard, Eastman Block, is the architect for the 
Doe Library, which will be erected at a cost 
of $600,000. Bids will be opened in the 
spring. 

Bessemer, Co.—A Y. M. C. A. 
is to be erected here for the employees o 
the steel works. Cost, $50,000. 


Boston, Mass.—The Albany Warehouse 
Trust has just closed the seetnane of a lot 
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‘Seats of the Colonists” 


2 and other Furnishings. 2 











_ Of this work which is intended to provide a supplementary vol- 
ume to the three which constitute ‘““‘The Georgian Period.”’ 








Ne 





PART I Is Now READY 
PRICE, IN PORTFOLIO, $5.00 PER PART. 


This first part contains 28 plates, 10in. x [4in., of which many 








are measured drawings by 


MR. HORACE C. DUNHAM. 


And 24 Pages of text illustrated with nearly 100 text-cuts. 








AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
# 238 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. «# 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


of vacant land on the corner of Albany and 
East Dedham Sts., South End, and will im- 
prove the same with a large brick ware- 
house. 

A well-known real-estate syndicate has 
purchased property on Commercial St., near 
North St., and will improve. 

William R. Hedges has purchased the 
property at 124-134 Cross St., near the cor- 
ner of North, and intends to erect a brick 
and iron mercantile building. 

It is stated that work on the new $200,000 
building for the Salvation Army will be 
started in the near future. Ground will be 
broken when $75,000 has been secured, and 
$50,000 is already in hand. 

It is reported that the White Sewing Ma- 
chine Company has plans for an automobile 
building it contemplates erecting on Boyl- 
ston St., between Exeter and Fairfield Sts. 
Clinton J. Warren, 7 Water St., architect. 

Brockton, Mass.—W. J. Anglin contem- 
plates the erection of a $60,000 mercantile 
and office building. 

Brooktyn, N. Y.—The members of the 
Central Congregational Church have pur- 
chased a site on New York Ave. and Ster- 
ling Pl, and will erect a stone chapel, to 
cost $28,000. 

Cuicaco, Itt.—The Harrison St. police 
station is to be torn down and on another 
site thé city officials are planning to con- 
struct a fine new station. Advertisements 
call for a tract 100x125 feet in area, east of 
Clark, between Van Buren and 14th Sts., 
and bounded on the east by the lake. Esti- 
mated cost of the new building $250,000, and 
it will probably be of modern steel construc- 
tion. 

It is repotted that Apostle John Alexan- 
der Dowie is preparing to begin work on 
the new Zion City tabernacle, to cost $600,- 
ooo, and that ground will be broken Nov. 1. 
Dr. Dowie announces that after five or six 
years it will be converted into a college 
building. By that time Dowie believes he 
will have erected a third temple, to accom- 
modate 30,000 persons. 

Contracts will soon be let for the new 
Cyrus H. McCormick school, to be built at 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Sawyer Ave. and West 22d St. It will be 
a large three-story building, 204x121 feet, 
and will cost $160,000. 

The South United and First United Pres- 
byterian congregations have joined together, 
being now the First United Presbyterians. 
They contemplate the erection of a new 
church. 

The Russian Holy Trinity congregation, 
is having plans prepared by a Washington 
(D. C.) architect for a -Greek Catholic 
church to be built at the intersection of 
Noble and Chapin Sts. Cost, $150,000. 

Cincinnati, O.— The Union Terminal 
Depot Co., is contemplating the erection of 
a union depot at Court, Walnut, Canal and 
Plum Sts. Cost about $8,000,000. 

CLARKSBURG, O.—Leon H. Lampert, of 
Rochester, N. Y., is drawing plans for a 
six-story business block and theatre which 
the Main Street Building Company, of 
Morgantown, intend erecting at a cost of 
$80,000. 

CLARKSVILLE, ARK.—Report states that the 
business men of this city will erect a three- 
story brick hotel and opera house, at a cost 
of $35,000. 

CLEVELAND, O.—It is said that the heirs 
of the Marcus A. Hanna estate intend erect- 
ing a $100,000 mausoleum. 

Ciirton, O.—A new brick high school 
building is to be erected here. It will be 
brick, three stories and basement, 87x170 
feet. Cost, $85,000. 

Cosnocton, O.—The Coshocton Glove 
and Garment Company will erect a factory 
on South Fifth St., opposite the Keagy & 
Lear Machine Company’s plant. Construc- 
tion will commence at once, and the build- 
ing will be ready for occupancy by the first 
of the year. It will be brick, 48x170 feet. 
The company has purchased ground adjoin- 
ing, to provide for enlargement in the 
future. 

East Boston, Mass.—The contract for a 
$100,000 school building for the City of Bos- 
ton, at Paris and Marion Sts., has been se- 
cured by Henry McGahey, 216 Cambridge 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 












TRADE-MAKK 


“Sequel to the Fencing 
Girl.” 


Copyright, 1903, by 
Chicago & Alton 
Railway 


ART CALENDAR 


Four graceful poses from life; figures ten inches 
high, reproduced in colors by a process far su 
perior to last year’s calendar. Highest example 
of lithographic art. 
“THE ONLY WAY” 

to own one of these beautiful calendars is to 
send twenty-five cents with name of publication 
in which you read this advertisement, to Gro 
J. CHARLTON, Gen’! Passenger A gent, Chicago 
& Alton Railway, Cu1caco, ILL 

The best railway line between CHICAGO, ST. 
Louts, KANSAS City and Peoria. Take the 
“Alton” to the St. Louis World's Fair, 1904. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


EAstport, Me.—A new and modern hotel 
vill be erected-on the site of the Quoddy 
which was recently destroyed by fire 

EpnA, TEx.—The citizens are agitating 
the question of issuing $50,000 bonds with 
vhich to erect a court-house 
GARDINER, Me.—Plans have been drawn 
by A. G. Wing, of Augusta, for an edifice for 
the First Christian Science Society, to cost 
$12,000. 

Green Bay, Wis.—It is stated that the 
erection of a $40,000 theatre in this city is 
contemplated. 
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DAVID CRAIG, 
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Cleanout and Dead- 
re End Stopper 


An Improvement in 
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ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL 





EXPANDED METAL 


For Fireproofing and Concrete Construction 


Room 1205, 256 Broadway 


COMPANIE 


























. me 


een HG-W: 
Manufactured by 

70 BROAD STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


J. S. THORN CO. 


Architectural Sheet Metal Works 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Ventilating Sky- 
lights, Fire-proof Window Frames and Sash, and 
Opening Fixtures to operate ventilating sashes. 
Nos. 1223 to 1233 Callowhill Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


GREENFIELD, MAss.—The corporati6n of 
the Franklin county public hospital at a 
special meeting at Greenfield, elected’ L. J. 
Gunn president of the corporation. Frank 
J. Lawler and George E. Rogers as a com- 
mitte to consider and report on a site for 
and the cost of a new hospital. 

HAVERHILL, Mass.—A new armory, the 
cost of which is not to exceed $40,000, is 
contemplated for Co. F, 8th infantry, MVM, 
at Haverhill 

Hotyoxe, Mass.—Two six-story blocks 
are to be erected at the corner of High and 
Cabot Sts. for Louis A. Lafrance. G. P. B. 
Alderman & Co: are at work upon the plans. 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Frankel, Frank & 


Co., wholesale milliners, will'soon begin the 
‘onstruction of a sevea-story: brick building, 
just across the street from the Coates house, 
which will be used exclusively by them. The 


> 


building will cost $75,000. -It will have a 
frontage of 72 feet on Broadway and will 
be 110 feet deep. 

Lonc BEACH 
rovement 


Cat.—The Signal Hill Im- 
Company will begin work at 
pavilion and failroad it to 
Beach. A $100,000 hotel is 
erected 

Los ANGELES, Cau.—The Building Com- 
mittee of the Order of Elks, has decided to 
t a five-story fireproof building at Fifth 
ive Sts. Cost, $150,000. 
\ building permit has been granted to 
\. Bailey, Byrne Building, for 
1 three-story brick building to cost $24,000 
W. Patterson, Architect 
Richard Dillon is preparing to erect a fine 
business block on his lot at the corner of 
Seventh and Hill Sts 

lr. E. Gobbon of the Salt Lake Railway 
Company will build a large apartment house 
m Grand Ave. near Tenth,St. A. L. Haley, 
Architect 

McKeesport, Pa.—Deah & Stophiet, of 
Pittsburgh, have drawn plans for a five-story 


e on tl 
so. © 


e is 
ng 


so to be 


202 
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rick store and office building, which is to 

be erected in this city, at a cost of $125.000 
Mippieton, N. Y.—Work has been started 
n the $500,000 palace to be erected by E 


Hl. Harriman at Arden. The house is to be 


of solid granite, 350 feet long and 180 feet 
le. It will be two stories high, with sev- 
eral towers, observation piazzas and ball- 


il 


mn Chere will be 50 rooms in the house 
MILWAUKEE, WIs Members. of the 
Welsh Presbyterian Society, and one of the 


st and wealthiest Welsh societies in the 
Northwest, Mave decided either to enlarge 
the church edifice or erect a new one, and 
plans are now being considered 

Montciair, N. J—The Montclair Board 
of Education has approved plans for a new 


1 
€ 


A. 0. FAIRCHILD; Pres.” «7 © 
Manufacturers, Contractors 


Qo. H. BLAKELEY, Chf. Engr. 


\ DRAINAGE CLEANOUTS a , 
S \ / IN For Sale by all Jobbers 
= as 2 = 4 
a mar’ |PASSAIC STEEL COMPANY —passac'S2%%°53° company 


J- B. Cooxs, Sec. and Treas. 
and Engineers for all kinds of 


Structural Steel Work for Buildings 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Application. 


Main Office and Works, Paterson, N. J. Boston 


Office, 31 State St. New York Office, 5 Nassau St 

















FIRE-PROOF VAULTS 


MORRIS-IRELAND SAFE CO. 


Original and Sole Constructors of 


Monier Portland Cement Concrete 


VAULTS 


Combining Steel Rods with Trap Rock and Cement 
Send for Estimates and Details 


MORRIS-IRELAND SAFE CoO. 
64 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 

















BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 

(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
$60,000 grammar. school building. The new 
structure will be located on the plot pur- 
chased from the Wolff estate, in Hillside 


Ave., and will cost in the neighborhood of | 


$60,000. 


Newport, R. I.—Another hotel is to be 
erected here at a cost of about $:09,000 


OceaAN Park, Cat.—The Home Tele- 
phone Company has begun the work of in- 
stalling their system here and will erect a 
large building. 


Pato Atto, Caut.—The erection of 


tion 


PortLanp, Ore.—The Union Market As- | 
sociation will erect a market building to cost | 


$30,000. Work to be rushed. 
lhe Columbia Basin Stockyards will erect 
a $250,000 meat-packing plant here. 





PROPOSALS. 


4 LTERATIONS 


4 [At New York, N. ¥ } 
Bids will be received November 9 by the Depart 
ment Board of Health for furnishing material and 





mak ng alterations to brick building at Riverside 
Hospital, North Brother's Island, Borough of Bronx. 
THOS DARLINGTON, M. D., President. 1505 
pounce IMPROVEMFSTS, ETC 
{At Willard, N. Y.] 
Bids will be received until November 2 by the 
State Capitol Commission in Lunacy, at Albany, for 
plumbing improvements, detached building No. 2; 
cold air inlets and heater casings for present indi- 
rect stacks, north and south wings of main bui ding 
at Willard State Hospital, Willard. 1505 


| eae PAVING. 
[At Webb City, Mo } 

The undersigned will receive sealed proposals 
antfl November 7 for Sag the labor and ma 
terial and constructing the following: Vitrified 
brick pavement in Webb City, Mo., approximately 
755 square yards on Church St., and 1,749 square 
yards on Webb St. The work to be done accor ting 
to plans and specifications on file in the office of 





city Clerk. W. E, SMITH, City Engineer. 1505 


"| Dryden, Architect, Temple Court, Denver, Colo. 


i 
i 


PROPOSALS. 

| I TEUTENANTS’ QUARTERS, 

4 [At Fort Wright, Wash.]} 

Bids are wanted November 5 for constructing, in“ 

cluding plumbing, steam heating, gas piping avd 
electric light wiring a double set lieutenants’ quar- 
ters here. Address QUARTERMASTER, Seattle. 

1505 





| R EMOVAL OF BUILDINGS. 
' av [At St. Louis, Mo] 
| Sealed proposa's addressed to the Committee on 
Salvage and Sale of Buildings will be received at 
the office of the Director of Works, Administration 
| Building, St Louis, Mo., until November 10 for 
| the wrecking and removal of certain Exhibit Build- 
i g now on the World’s Fair grounds. Specifica- 
| tions and instructions for the above mentioned 
| work and drawings ard specifications of the build- 
ings to be wrecked can be seen at the office men- 


7 IB « ‘| 1ioned. ISAAC 8. TAYLOR, Director of Works. 
$40,000 Masonic Temple is under considera- | 1506 





| A NNEX TO CITY-HALt. 

| 4 [At New Orleans, La.) 

Bids are wanted November 14 for erecting annex 

to city-hall on Carondelet and Lafayette Sts. V. 
1506 


‘ TUJ AGUE, City Compt. 

" | j Batane AND POWER PLANT. 

| [At Golden, Colo.]} 

The Directors of the Colorado School of Mines at 

| Golden will receive bids about November 10 for a 
model heating and power plant to be built on the 

|} campus at the School. Cost about $35,000. Plans 

may be seen after November | at the office of D. W. 


| 
1506 
(At Jackson, Ind.) 
| Bids will be rece ved until November 10 by the 
| County Commissioners for constructing a road in 
Jackso” ‘township, by grading and graveling In al 
about 10,612 feet. J. FRANK SMITH, Co. Aud 
1506 


pee CONSTRUCTION, 


| 
—~ ON® DOMESTIC BUILDING AND CIS- 
; * PrERNS. 
[At Chiloceo, (kla.] 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE OF 
INDIAN AFFAIRS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Sealed proposals will be received at the Indian 
Office until November 10 for furnishing and de- 
| livering the necessary mate: ials and labor required 
te construct and complete a stone domestic building 
| with plumbing, electric light and steam heat, and 
two cisterns, as per plans and specifications and in- 
structions to bidders. For further information 


a ply to 8. M. McCowan, Superin'endent, Chilocco, 
| Oklahoma. W. A. JONES, Com : i: sio.er. j 
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PROPOSALS. 
(AST IRON PIPE. = 


[At Salem, —~— 
Sealed proposals for pe on Ey iron pipe an 
special castings will be received by te Sewerage 
Commission of Salem, Mass., at their offic: City- 
hall, Salem, Mass,, until November 4. The ap- 
ly gge: ood quantities required are: 1,600 lin. ft. 

in. pipe and specials. 10,000 lin. ft. 30-in pipe 
and specials. Forms of proposal and specifications 
may be obtained at the office of the Engineer, City- 
hall, Salem, Mass. JOSEPH N. PETERSON, Chair- 
man; Ernest W. Bowditch, Engineer. 1505 


Pok™iToRY. ole 





{At Lac Du Flambeau. Wis.] 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE OF 
INDIAN AFFAIRS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Sealed proposals will be received at this office 
until November 15 for furnishing materials and 
labor to construct and complete a frame dormitory 
——s and to make certain additions to schovl- 
house, heating, water and sewer systems, at the Lac 
du Flambeau School, in strict accordance with the 
pane, specifications and instructions to bidders. 

or further information apply to this office, or to 8. 
W. Oampbell, Indian Agent, Ashland, Wis. W. A. 
JONES, Commissioner. 1506 


Treasury Department, Office of the Soverviies 
Architect, ae D. C., October 2, 1904. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
8 o’clock P. M. on the 17th day of November, 1904, and 
then opened, for the low pressure steam heating 
pp complete in place, for the U. 8. Post- 
office and Court-house at Athens, Georgia, in ac- 
cordance with drawings and specification, copies 
of which may be obtained at this office, or at the 
office of the Se fy ee at Athens, Georgia, at 
the discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1506 


Department of Agriculture, Office of the Buildin 
Committee, Washington, D.C., September 19, 1904. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2 o’cl yY. M. on the 10th day of November, 1904 
and then opened, for the general construction (ex- 
cept heating apparatus, elevators, electric wiring 
and conduit systems) of two laboratory buildings 
for the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washing 
ton, D. C., in strict accordance with the drawings 
and specifications by Rankin, Kellogg & Crane, Ar- 
chitects, 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., copies 
of which may be had upon application to the Super- 
vising Engineer, pert. Jobn Stephen Sewell, Corps 
of Engineers, U.8. = at the Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D.C. One set only of draw- 
ings and specifications will be sent to any one 
bidder, but additional sets may be purchased of the 
printers designated by the tne at cost of 
production of same. All a cations must be ac. 
companied by a certified check for $250.00, made 
payable to the Disbursing Clerk of the Department 
of Agriculture, which checks will be retained until 
the return of all drawings and specifications, in- 
cluding those which may have been purchased from 
printers. B.T. GALLOWAY, Chairman. 1506 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Warttogn. D. C., October 15, 1904. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
3 o’clock P. M., on the 2lst day of November, 1904, 
and then opened, for the constraction complete of 
the U. 8 Post-office at Ottawa, Illinois, in accord. 
ance with the drawings and specification, copies of 
which may be had at this office or at the office of the 
Postmaster at Ottawa, Illinois, at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. AMES KNOX TAY- 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 1505 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervisin 
Architect, Washington, D. C., October 15, 1904, 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
8 o’clock P. M., on the 22d day of November, 1904, 
and then be opened, for the construction complete 
of the U.S. Post-oflice and Custom-house, George- 
town, South Carolina, in accordance with the draw- 
ings and specifications, copies of which may be had 
at this office or the office of the Postmaster at 
Georgetown, South Carolina, at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAY 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 155 
Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. ©., October 17, 1904. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
8 o’clock P. M. on the 15th day of November, 1904, 
and then opened, for the low pressure steam heatin 
apparatus, for the U. 8S. Post-office Building a 
ksville, Mo., in accordance with drawings and 
specification, copies of which may be had at this 
office or at the office of the Superintendent at 
Kirksville, Mo , at the discretion of the Supervising 
Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervis- 
ing Architect. 1505 
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HE most encouraging feature of the conviction of 
the man Weinseimer, until his indicting President 
of the Building Trades Alliance of New York, is 
that, from the time he was indicted up to the present 

time, there have beenno sentational incidents connected 
with the prosecution of the case or the behavior of the 
indicted man or his associates. Evidently union men 
have learned, as individuals and as organizations, that 
such cynical and open disregard of public opinion and 
the ordinary observance of common decency as was ex- 
hibited by Weinseimer’s predecessor as “ grafter ” and 
trouble-maker, the late and notorious Sam Parks, does 
not pay. It seems, too, impossible that union men 
should not be able to put two and .two together and 
learn from the fact that their “leaders” are able to 
come suddenly into possession of large private bank 
accounts that they, the rank and file of Uniondom, are 
really but cats’-paws in the game that is going on. 

They eventually appreciate that they have been burned, 
and now it begins to look as if they might before long 
understand why it was. 





HE righteousness of the “ workingman’s ” dissatis- 
faction with his lot and the propriety of his seeking 
to better it through organized and joint effort are 

not to be gainsaid. A few figures will show any fair- 
minded disbeliever that his own position is the wrong 
one. At the time of the last census there were in this 
country a little over eleven and one-third millions of 
workingmen, and the average income of this vast body 
of men was somewhat-under six hundred dollars per 
year. Of course, this low average is arrived at by in- 
cluding the common laborer, as well as the highly 
skilled mechanic. But even if the latter class, which 
constitutes less than one-third of the total body, be con- 
sidered by itself, the average income can hardly be 
more than a thousand dollars a year; for, though a 
plasterer, plumber or mason may nominally be paid 
twenty-five or thirty dollars per week, he does not net 
that ‘‘per diem,”’ since weather, strikes and the inevitable 
times of being “ out of work ” seriously scale down the 
average income. On the other hand, the lot of the com- 
mon laborer would be shown to be still harder, if the 


Copyright, 


average income of his class be computed, since it would 
be found to be much nearer four hundred than six hun- 
dred dollars. If the man with an income of three thou- 
sand dollars, who finds it difficult to make ends meet, 
would ask himself how he could get along if that in- 
come were reduced by four-fifths, he will get a glim- 
mering of the causes of the modern spirit of discontent 
that pervades the working classes. 


F course, the proper and logical cure is through the 
uplift of a progressive educational movement, 
which shall swell the ranks of the skilled workmen, 

while it enables the cream of that class to advance from 
the ranks of the employed to those of the employers. 
But this upward movement, though it is at work all the 
time, is inevitably sluggish and does not suit the cards 
of the great mass of workingmen, whose strength is in 
their hands, not in theif heads; and it is not unnatural 
that they should seek to use their strength to reach at 
once, if they can, the goal of their ambitions. The 
thing that is most unnatural is the steadfast opposition, 
from within, to a beneficial educational uplifting which 
is shown by the consistent opposition of the skilled 
mechanics to the establishment of efficient trade- 
schools. Little by little, the trade-school is gaining 
ground everywhere, and perhaps, some time, the Frank- 
lin Fund may be available to give Boston a first-class 
institution of the kind. Meanwhile the Evening Trade 
School of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic As- 
sociation is successfully doing what it can to supply 
the need. This school, which has just entered on its 
fifth term, conducts classes in plumbing, masonry and 
carpentry, the fee being twelve dollars for the term, a 
complete course varying between two and three terms 
of seventy-six evenings each. As accommodations are 
limited, the School only partially meets the situation; 
but it is far from being the least deserving undertaking 
that this beneficent organization has carried on. 





TVER since labor unions in this country began to 
{ expand with such rank growth, observers have 
been dreading the coming of the day when they 
should undertake to interfere in politics. In minor 
ways attempts to affect matters political have been 
made from the very outset. We have known of in- 
stances where Members of Congress have been threat- 
ened and coerced by labor leaders, and very likely there 
is at this time considerable pressure exerted on political 
matters by the labor organizations. But thus far there 
has been nothing overt and widespread. The nearest 
approach to effective interference has recently come to 
light in connection with the new Pennsylvania State- 
house. Here the contractor, who made the lowest bid 
and secured the contract, appears to be a believer in the 
open shop, and has announced his intention of living 
up to his belief. This, of course, was nothing other 
than throwing down a gage of battle before the unions, 
and they had resort at once to their natural weapons. 
As striking was out of the question, since, not being 
employed, there was nothing they could strike against, 
they had to use the other arrow in their quiver, and so 
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declared a boycott; but a boycott, not against the con- 
tractor or any of his purveyors of building-material. 
No, they struck at the party in political control of the 
State’s affairs, and have informed the Republican State 
Committee that, unless it finds a way of abrogating the 
obnoxious contract, organized labor, not only in Penn- 
sylvania but in all other States, will vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket The long-expected possibility seems at 
length to have become an actuality. 

TOR many years a rather interesting custom has 
been ol in Boston about the time when the 
first sharp frost drags its blighting harrow across 
over-gorgeous the Public 
time the busy gardeners, who are 


° served 


the somewhat beauties of 
Garden. ~At that | 
potting the plants which are to go to the winter green- 
s, are glad to give the surplus to anyone who 
comes ? this way many a 
simple room in tenement or boarding-house is made 
its occupant through the winter, 


houses, 
along and asks for it. In 
more cheerful for 
without causing a draft on a scantily furnished purse. 
\ similar and no less commendable practice is brought 
to our attention for the first time—though possibly it 
may have been in existence for a year or two—through 
an announcement in the newspapers that, during the 
current week, the Superintendent of Public Grounds 
will give away two thousand nursery-grown shade- 
trees to anyone who may make written application four 
days before deli, ery 15 desired. This time-limit is re- 
quired so that-the Superintendent may inspect the pro- 
: ine whether it is desirable to have 


‘ . a 
pose d sites to dete! 


shade-trees in the selected spots and whether there is 
enough soil thet roperly nourish the trees. This 
is a most proper precaution, for the indiscriminate 
planting ol shade-trees along city streets has serious 
objections, and in Boston there is not that imperative 


there is in Washington, for in- 


need for shade that 
stance. where the residential streets are so embowered 
n leafage tha is almost imp@ssible to see the char- 
acter of the buildings across the way, and street pho- 
tography, so far as architectural subjects are con- 
cerned, is a practical impossibility 
WW) REES which shut off the view and shut in stagnant 
y air. which cause litter in the streets in autumn and 
vive rise rous custom of street bonfires 
aioli prevails in some towns, as \lbany, N.Y., are not 
the only instruments of Nature's beautifying which 
must he used with disc1 nation in cities, 11 a nuisance 
“ie he avoid Vhen it was first introduced to 
aaiied lif in this country, everyone was disposed to 


welcome the beautiful and clinging Japanese ivy (am- 
pelopsis tricuspidata), which in its youth is as beautiful 
a cree ping vine as anyone could wish for. Its rank and 
lawless habit of growth, however, soon prov ed that it 

f not to create 


called for constant attention, 11 1t were 


serious blemishes in street effects where improvements 
were really inte and in Boston, where this vine 
was very popular, many once vine-covered front is 
nov hare. because the owner found it impossible to 
pi the plant. and so had it all rooted up. Ordi- 
narily ; wwner took care to prune back his vine so as 
to keep it from wantoning over his neighbor's front, 
except with that eighbor's permission ; but now and 
then, when this was not done, trouble and a lawsuit 
sometimes resulted. ntil recently, we believe, the 
law has never been called upon to secure to one ol 


these vines the right to wander where it would over 
other properties than that owned by the planter of the 
vine, but recently it has taken a decision of the Brook- 
lyn Supreme Court, which incidentally dissolved an in- 
junction against the Bishop of the Diocese of Brooklyn 
and others, to enable the proprietors of St. Casimir’s 
Roman Catholic Church to remove from its wall the 
trespassing leaves and stems of a vine rooted in the 
ground of a certain maiden lady who owned the prop- 
erty adjacent to the church, 





|‘ is a quite common thing to hear even intelligent 
men deride the varied utterances of the German Em- 

peror, who seems ready at any time to express his 
views with magisterial aplomb on every conceivable 
subject. But ge Emperor certainly is an unusually 
able and, more than this, a highly educated man; and 
it should always be kept in mind by his critics that, 
owing to his position, he is brought into contact with 
able men from every rank and every calling more often 
than the rest of us are, and this, alone, gives him an 
advantage over men in private life who may be just as 
competent and just as highly educated. That the Em- 
peror should pose as himself an artist, as well as ruler, 
legislator, soldier, lawyer, divine, poet, composer and a 
lot of other things, is amusing enough, for everyone 
knows that, whatever may be his ability, he has not 
the sheer time to prepare himself to hold rightfully a 
place amongst professional artists. But he has a far 
views ” about art 
and express them, if he chooses. He has probably seen 
more paintings than most artists, he certainly has 
access to paintings few artists ever see, he has always 
lived amongst them, and he has discussed matters of 
art with the ablest men in the-profession. On every 
score, then, when he inclines to express himself about 
art, his opinions are more than likely to be deserving 
of respect. What he said recently at the unveiling of 
the equestrian statue of his father, in front of the New 
Museum of Art in Berlin, last week, is sound beyond 
\rt and genius,” said he, “ must be allowed 
to draw from unknown and hidden depths. But this 
does not justify the younger artists in cutting loose 
from and The indefatigable 
zeal and holy striving with which the older masters 
wrestled with their ideal of art should present, even to 
the artists of this day, an unattained model, and should 
promote self-criticism, modesty and respect for the 
achievements of others-on the part of the younger gen- 


better right than most of us to have “ 


question. 


every tradition school. 


eration.” \Vhether the recommendation of a Kaiser or 
a Nestor amongst art critics, this is sound and unex- 
ceptionable doctrine, and on reading it one is reminded 
how widely it differs from the foolish slogan the Amer- 
ican draughtsmen’s association fortunately declined to 
adopt a few years ago. 
>) NE of the results of the Engineering Congress held 
( this month in St. Louis apparently is to be the 
formation of “ an association composed of users of 
cement,” as the preliminary announcement phrases it. 
body would practically include the entire 
building fraternity, the scheme seems to be a little too 
comprehensive, and what probably is intended is an 
association of those persons actively engaged either in 


\s such a 


the manufacture or the special application of cement. 
Steps are being taken to hold the organizing convention 
in Indianapolis about the middle of January next. 
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THE STRUCTURAL DESIGN OF BUILDINGS.!—III. 
DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION. 


—NMinimum Thickness of Material—No steel less than 4 
3 og, inch thick shall be used, except for lining or filling 
vacant spaces. 

40.—Adjustable Members.—Adjustable members in any part of 
structures shall preferably be avoided. 

41.—Symmetrical Sections —Sections shall preferably be made 
symmetrical. 

42.—Connections.—The strength of connections shall be suffi- 
cient to develop the full strength of the member. 

43.—No connection, except lattice bars, shall have less than 
two rivets. 

44.—Floor Beams.—Floor beams shall generally be rolled steel 
beams, and the ends shall be attached to the webs of the floor 
girders with angle connections. 

45.—For fireproof floors, they shall be arranged, as to spacing 
and length, so that the dead and live loads together shall not cause 
a greater deflection of the beams than one-thirtieth of an inch 
per foot of span. They shall generally be tied together with tie- 
rods at intervals not exceeding eight times the depth of the beams 
Holes for tie-rods, where the construction of the floor permits, 
shall be spaced about 3 inches above the bottom of the beam. 

46.—Beam Girder—When more than one rolled beam is used 
to form a girder, they shall be connected by bolts and separators 
at intervals of not more than 5 feet. All beams having a depth 
of 12 inches and more shall have at least two bolts to each separa- 
tor. 

47.—Wall Ends of-Beams and Girders——Wall ends of a suffi- 
cient number of joists and girders shall be anchored securely, to 
impart rigidity to the structure. 

48.—Wall-Plates and Column Bases—Wall-plates and column 
bases shall be constructed so that the load will be well distributed 
over the entire bearings. If they do not get the full bearing on 
the masonry, the deficiency shall be made good with rust cement 
or Portland-cement mortar 

49.—Floor Girders—The floor girders may be rolled beams or 
plate girders; they shall preferably be riveted or bolted to columns 
by means of connection angles. Shelf angles or other supports 
may be provided for convenience during erection. 

50.—Flange Plates—vThe flange plates of all girders shall be 
limited in width, so as not to extend, beyond the outer line of 
rivets connecting them to the angles, more than 6 inches, or more 
than eight times the thickness of the thinnest plates. 

51.—Web Stiffeners.——Web stiffeners shall be in pairs, and shall 
have a close bearing against the flange angles. Those over the 
end bearing, or forming the connection between girder and col- 
umn, shall be on fillers. Intermediate stiffeners may be on fillers 
or crimped over the flange angles The rivet pitch in stiffeners 
shall not be more than 5 inches 

52.—Web Splices—Web plates of girders must be spliced at all 
points by a plate on each side of the web, capable of transmitting 
the full strain through splice rivets 

53.—Columns.—Columns shall be designed so as to provide for 
effective connections of floor beams, girders or brackets. 


They shall preferably be continuous over several stories. 

54.—Column Splices—The splices shall be strong enough to 
resist the bending strain and make the columns practically con- 
tinuous for their whole length 

55.—Trusses Trusses shall preferably be riveted structures. 
Heavy trusses, of long span, where the riveted field connection 
would become unwieldy, or for other good reasons, may be de 
signed as pin-connected structures 

56.—Symmetrical Sections —Main members of trusses shall be 
designed so that the neutral axes of intersecting members shall 
meet in a common point 

57.—Roof Trusses.—Roof trusses shall be braced in pairs in the 
plane of the chords 

Purlins shall be made of shapes, or riveted-up plate, or lattice 


girders. 
Trussed purlins will not be allowed 
58.—Eye-Bars The eye-bars in pin-connected trusses com 


posing a member shall be as nearly parallel to the axis of the truss 
as possible. 

59.—Spacing of Rivets—The minimum distance between cen- 
tres of rivet holes shall be three diameters of the rivet; but the 
distance shall preferably be not less than 3 inches for 7g-inch 


1 A paper read by C. C. Schneider, M. Am. Soc. C. E., before the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, October 19, 1904 and published in its Proceedings. Continued 
from No. 1504, page 29. 


rivets, 2%4 inches for 34-inch rivets, 214 inches for %-inch rivets, 
and 13% inches for 14-inch rivets 

60.—For angles with two gauge lines, the maximum shall be 
twice as great as given in Section 59 in each line with rivets 
staggered; and, where two or more plates are used in contact, 
rivets not more than 12 inches apart in any direction shall be 
used to hold the plate s together 

61.—The pitch of the rivet, in the direction of the strain, shal) 
not exceed 6 inches, nor sixteen times the thinnest outside plate 
connected, and not more than fifty times that thickness at right 
angles to the strain 





62.—Edge Distance —TVhe minimum distance from the centre 
of any rivet hole to a sheared edge shall b nches for 7-inch 
rivets, 114 inches for 34-inch rivets, 114 inches for 5-inch rivets, 
and 1 inch for %-inch rivets, and to the rolled edge, 1%4, 1%, 1 
and 7% inches, respectively 

63.—The maximum distance from any edge shall be eight times 
the thickness of the plate 

64.—Maximum Diamete rhe diameter of the rivets in any 
angle carrying calculated strains shall not exceed one-quarter of 


the width of the teg in which they are driven. In minor parts, 


»¢ 
.] 
I 
j 


1 greater in diamet 


rivets may be % in¢ a 
05 Pitch at Ends he pitch = 9 ets t the ends of built 


compression members shall not exceed four diameters of the 
rivets for a length equal to one and one-half times the maximum 
width of the member 

60 Tie-Plates The « pen sides of cor pression members shall 
be provided with lattice having ti pl it t ich end and at inter 
mediate points where the lattice is interrupted lhe tie-plates 
shall be as near the ends as practicable. Ih in members, carry 
ing calculated strains, the end tie pl t ] 1 have a length not 
less than the distance between the lines of rivets connecting them 
to the flanges, and intermediate ones not less than half this 
distance 

Their thickness shall be t less than one-sixtieth of the samt 


distance 

67.—Lattic he thickness of lattice bars shall be not less 
than one-fortieth for single lattice, and one-sixtieth for double 
lattice, of the distance between end rivets their width shall be 


in accordance with the following 





For 15-1n. channels, or built 
; - rivets) 
tions with 3 id 4 gl 
For 12, 10 and 9g-in. channels, ry , ; 
built tions with 3-in. angles. s ~ ’ oe 
For 8 and 7-in. channels, or built 
: 2 vets ) 
section 4 in ngies } 
For 6 and 5-in. channels, or built 
sn in. rivets) 
sections with 2-1n. angies 
68.—Lattice bars with two rivets s generally be used in 
flanges more than 5 inches wid 
69.—Angle of Lattice Che inclinaty f latt vars with the 
axis of the member, generally, s! be not less than 45 degrees, 
and when the distance betw the flanges is 
more than 15 inches, if a singl et bar sed, the lattice shall 
be double and riveted at the intersection 
70.—S pacing of Lattice Che pitch of lattice connections, along 
the flange divided by the radius of gyration of the flange angl 
about an axis, through its centre of gravity, perpendicular to the 
plane of the lattice, shall be les I rre iduig ratio of 
the member as a whol 
71.—Faced Jomts—Abutting joints im compre lembers 
when faced for bearing shall be spliced sufficiently to hold the 
connecting members accurately in place 
72 All otnet oints in riveted w irk ether nm tension 
compression, shall he fully sph 
73 Pin Pla ; Pin holes ( eintorced by pilates whet 
necessary al it I¢ I | ( w ice the ‘Va o 
will llow Where angies I pl tes s l be on t 
same side as the angles; they s tain sufficient rivets to dis 
tribute their portion of the pin pressure to the full cross-section 
of the member 
74.—Pins.—Pins shall be ng enough to insure a full bearing 
of all parts connected upon the turt down body of the pin 
75.—Members packed on pu hall be held against lateral move 
ment 
70 Bi lts W here rie eT ( ected by b Its, the body 
of these bolts shall be y enough to extend through the metal 
A washer at least three-sixt thick shall be under 
the nut 
77.—Fillers illers between parts rying shall have a 
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sufficient number of independent rivets to transmit the strain to 
the member to which the filler is attached. 

78.—Temperature.—Provision shall be made for expansion and 
contraction, corresponding to a variation of temperature of 150 
degrees Fahrenheit, where necessary. 

79.—RoHers.—Expansion rollers shall be not less than 4 inches 
in diameter 

80.—Stone Bolts—Stone bolts shall extend not less than 4 
inches into granite pedestals and 8 inches into other material. 

81.—Anchorage——Columns which are strained in tension at 
their base shail be anchored to the foundations. 

&2—Anchor bolts shall be long enough to engage a mass of 
masonry, the weight of which shall be one and one-half times the 
tensile strain in the anchor. 

83.—Bracing.—Lateral, longitudinal and transverse bracing in 
all structures shall be preferably composed of rigid members 


PART II1—MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP. 
MATERIAL. 


1.—Stecl—All parts of the structures shall be of rolled steel, 
except column bases, bearing plates or minor details, which may 
be of cast iron or cast steel. No cast iron shall be used in pieces 
which will have to resist tension or bending strains. 

2.—Process of Manufacture.—Steel may be made by the open- 
hearth or by the Bessemer process. 

3.—The chemical and physical properties shall conform to the 
limits given in Table 4. 


TABLE 4.—ScHEDULE OF REQUIREMENTS 


Chemica! and physical 


. B. Rivet stcel. Steel castings. 

properties Structural s ee Rivet g 

Phosph ‘rus, {| Basic. 0.04 per cent. 0.04 per cent. 0.15 per cent. 

maximum i \e'd 0.08 per cent. 0.04 per cent. 0.18 per cent. 

Sulphur, maximum.... 0.05 per cent. 0.04 per cent. 0.05 ; er cent. 

Ultimate tensile str’gth, Desired Desired Not less than 
Puunds per sq. inch 60,000 50,000 65,000 

1,500,000 * 1,500,000 


Elongation: minimum 4) *:"""" it 
percentage in 8in. / Ult tensile str’gth Ult. tensile st:’gth 
ee. cee lll lg mR RCE ORNS 





percentage in 2in..... #3 &»88=frasreces ina siden ; 18 
Character «f fracture.. Silky Silky. \ Silky or fine 
Cold bends without } ( granular. 

ins sascaacenas 180° flat.t 180° flat § 90 

«See Paragraph 12. t See Paragraphs 14 and 15. § See Paragraph 16. 


4.—The yield point, as indicated by the drop of beam, shall be 
recorded in the test reports. 

5.—Allowable Variations—Vensile tests of steel showing an 
ultimate strength within 5,000 pounds of that desired will be con- 
sidered satisfactory. 

6—Chemical Analyses—Chemical determinations of the per- 
centages of carbon, phosphorus, sulphur and manganese shall be 
made by the manufacturer from a test ingot taken at the time of 
the pouring of each melt of steel, and a correct copy of such 
analysis shall be furnished to the engineer or his inspector. 

7—Form of Specimens for Plates, Shapes and Bars.—Speci- 
mens for tensile and bending tests, for plates, shapes and bars, 
shall be made by cutting coupons from the finished product, -which 
shall have both faces rolled and both edges milled; or with both 
edges parallel; or they may be turned to a diameter of three- 
quarters of an inch for a length of at least 9 inches, with enlarged 
ends 

8.—Rivets.—Rivet rods shall be tested as rolled. 

Pins and Rollers——Specimens shall be cut from the finished 
rolled or forged bar, in such manner that the centre of the speci- 
men shall be 1 inch from the surface of the bar. The specimen 
for the bending test shall be 1 inch by % inch in section. 

9.—Steel Castings—The number of tests will depend on the 
character and importance of the castings. Specimens shall be cut 
cold from coupons moulded and cast on some portion of one or 
more castings from each melt, or from the sink-heads, if the 
heads are of sufficient size. The coupon or sink-head, so used, 
shall be annealed with the casting before it is cut off. Test speci- 
mens shall be of the form prescribed for pins and rollers. 

10.—Annealed Specimens.—Material which is to be used with- 
out annealing or further treatment shall be tested in the condition 
in which it comes from the rolls. When material is to be an- 
nealed or otheryise treated before use, the specimen for tensile 
tests representing such material shall be cut from properly an- 


nealed or similarly treated short lengths of the full section of the 
bar. 

11—Number of Tests—At least one tensile and one bending 
test shall be made from each melt-of steel as rolled. In case steel 
differing three-eighths of an inch and more in thickness is rolled 
from one melt, a test shall be made from the thickest and thinnest 
material rolled. 

12.—Modifications in Elongation.—For material less than five- 
sixteenths of an inch and more than three-quarters of an inch in 
thickness, the following modifications will be allowed in the re- 
quirements for elongation :— 





a.—For each one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness below 
five-sixteenths of an inch, a deduction of 2% per cent will be 
allowed from the specified elongation. 

b.—For each one-eighth of an inch in thickness above three- 
quarters of an inch, a deduction of 1 per cent will be allowed 
from the specified elongation. 

c.—For pins and rollers more than 3 inches in diameter, 
the elongation in 8 inches may be 5 per cent less than that 
specified in Paragraph 3. 


13.—Bending Tests—Bending tests may be made by pressure 
or by blows. Plates, shapes and bars less than 1 inch thick shall 
bend as called for in Paragraph 3. 

14.—Thick Material—Full-sized material, for eye-bars and 
other steel 1 inch or more in thickness, tested or rolled, shall bend 
cold 180 degrees around a pin the diameter of which is equal to 
twice the thickness of the bar, without fracture on the outside 
of the bend. 

15.—Bending Angles.—Angles three-quarters of an inch and 
less in thickness shall open flat, and angles half an inch and less 
in thickness shall bend shut, cold, under blows of a hammer, 
without sign of fracture. This test will be made only when re- 
quired by the inspector. 

16.—Nicked Bends.—Rivet steel, when nicked and bent around 
a bar of the same diameter as the rivet rod, shall give a gradual 
break and a fine, silky uniform fracture. 

17.—Finish.—Finished material shall be free from injurious 
seams, flaws, cracks, defective edges, or other defects, and shall 
have a smooth, uniform, workmanlike finish. Plates 36 inches and 
less in width shall have rolled edges. 

18.—Stamping.—Every finished piece of steel shall have the 
melt number and the name of the manufacturer stamped or rolled 
upon it. Steel for pins and rollers shall be stamped on the end. 
Rivet and lattice steel and other small parts may be bundled with 
the above marks on an attached tag. 

19.—Defective Material—Material which, subequent to the 
foregoing tests at the mills, and its acceptance there, develops 
weak spots, brittleness, cracks or other imperfections, or is found 
to have injurious defects, will be rejected at the shop, and shall 
be replaced by the manufacturer at his own cost. 

20.—Allowable Variation in Weight.—A variation in cross- 
section or weight of each piece of steel of more than 2% per cent 
from that specified will be sufficient cause for rejection. 

21.—Cast /ron.—Iron castings shall be made of tough, gray 
iron, free from injurious cold-shuts or blow-holes, true to pattern 
and of workmanlike finish. Test pieces 1 inch square shall be 
capable of sustaining on a clear span of 12 inches a central load 
of 2,500 pounds or more, and deflect at least 0.15 of an inch before 
rupture. 


WORKMANSHIP. 


22.—General.—All parts forming a structure shall be built in 
accordance with approved drawings. —The workmanship and finish 
shall be equal to the best practice in modern bridge works. 
23.—Straightening Material—Material shall be thoroughly 
straightened in the shop, by methods which will not injure it, 
before being laid off or worked in any way. 
24.—Finish.—Shearing shall be done neatly and accurately, and 
all portions of the work exposed to view shall be finished neatly. 
25.—Rivets——The size of rivets called for on the plans shall be 
understoad to mean the actual size of the cold rivet before heating. 
26.—Rivet Holes—The diameter of the punch for material not 
more than five-eighths of an inch thick shall be not more than 
one-sixteenth of an inch, nor that of the die more than one-eighth 
of an inch, larger than the diameter of the rivet. Material more 
than five-eighths of an inch thick, except minor details, shall be 
sub-punched and reamed or drilled from the solid. 
27.—Punching.—Punching shall be done accurately. Slight in- 
accuracy in the matching of holes may be corrected with reamers. 
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Drifting to enlarge unfair holes will not be allowed. Poor match- 
ing of holes will be cause for rejection, at the option of the 
inspector. 

28.—-Assembling.—Riveted members shall have all parts well 
pinned up and firmly drawn together with bolts before riveting is 
commenced. Contact surfaces shall be painted. (See Paragraph 
52.) 

29.—Lattice Bars——Lattice bars shall have neatly rounded ends, 
unless otherwise called for. 

30.—W'eb Stiffeners—Stiffeners shall fit neatly between the 
flanges of girders. “Where tight fits are called for, the ends of 
the stiffeners shall be faced and shall be brought to a true contact 
bearing with the flange angles. 

31.—Splice Plates and Fillérs—Web splice plates and fillers 
under stiffeners shall be cut to fit within one-eighth of an inch 
of flange angles. 

32.—Connection Angles——Connection angles for floor girders 
shall be flush with each other and correct as to position and length 
of girder. 

33.—Riveting.—Rivets shall be driven by pressure tools 
wherever possible. Pneumatic hammers shall be used in prefer- 
ence to hand driving. 

34.—Rivets shall look neat and finished, with heads of approved 
shape, full, and of equal size. They shall be central on the shank 
and shall grip the assembled pieces firmly. Recupping and caulk- 
ing will not be allowed. Loose, burned, or otherwise defective 
rivets shall be cut out and replaced. In cutting out rivets, great 
care shall be taken not to injure the adjoining metal. If neces- 
sary, they shall be drilled out. 

35.—Turned Bolts—Wherever bolts are used in place of rivets 
which transmit shear, such bolts must have a driving fit. A 
washer not less than one-fourth of an inch thick shall be used 
under the nut. 

36.—Members to be Straight—The several pieces forming one 
built member shall be straight and shall fit closely together, and 
finished members shall be free from twists, bends or open joints. 

37.—Finish of Joints—Abutting joints shall be cut or dressed 
true and straight and fitted close together, especially where open 
to view. In compression joints depending on contact bearing, 
the surfaces shall be truly faced, so as to have even bearings after 
they are riveted up complete and when perfectly aligned. 

38.—E ye-Bars.—Eye-bars shall be straight and true to size, and 
shall be free from twists, folds in the neck or head, or any other 
defect. Heads shall be made by upsetting, rolling or forging. 
Welding will not be allowed. The form of the heads will be 
determined by the dies in use at the works where the eye-bars are 
made, if satisfactory to the engineer, but the manufacturer shall 
guarantee the bars to break in the body with a silky fracture, 
when tested to rupture. The thickness of the head and neck shall 
not vary more than one-sixteenth of an inch from the thickness 
of the bar. 

39.—Boring Eye-Bars.—Before boring, each eye-bar shall be 
perfectly annealed and carefully straightened. Pin holes shall 
be in the centre line of bars and in the centre of heads. Bars of 
the same length shall be bored so accurately that, when placed 
together, pins one-thirty-second of an inch smaller in’ diameter 
than the pin holes can be passed through the holes at both ends 
of the bars at the same time. 

40.—Pin Holes—Pin holes shall be bored true to gauges, 
smooth and straight; at right angles to the axis of the member, 
and parallel to each other, unless otherwise called for. Wherever 
possible, the boring shall be done after the member is riveted up. 

41.—The distance from centre to centre of pin holes shall be 
correct within one-thirty-second of an inch, and the diameter of 
the hole not more than one-fiftieth of an inch larger than that of 
the pin, for pins up to 5 inches in diameter, and one-thirty-second 
of an inch for larger pins. 

2—Pins and Rollers.—Pins and rollers shall be turned accu- 
rately to gauges, and shall be straight, smooth and entirely free 
from flaws. 

43.—Pilot Nuts——At least one pilot and driving nut shall be 
furnished for each size of pin for each structure. 

44.—Screw Threads——Screw threads shall make tight fits in 
the nuts, and shall be United States standard, except at the ends 
of pins and for bolts more than 1% inches in diameter, for which 
six threads per inch shall be used. 

45.—Annealing.—Steel, except in minor details, which has been 
partially heated shall be properly annealed. 

46.—Steel Castings—All steel castings shall be annealed. 

47.—W elds.—Welds in steel will not be allowed. 

48.—Bed-Plates—Expansion bed-plates shall be planed true and 
smooth. Cast wall-plates shall be planed at top and bottom. The 


cut of the planing tool shall correspond with the direction of ex- 
pansion, 

49.—Shipping Details —Pins, nuts, bolts, rivets and other small 
details shall be boxed or crated. 

50.—Weight—The weight of every piece and box shall be 
marked on it in plain figures. 


PAINTING. 


51.—Shop Painting.—Steelwork, before leaving the shop, shall 
be thoroughly cleaned and given one good coating of pure linseed 
oil, or such paint as may be.called for, well worked into all joints 
and open Spaces. ° 

52.—In riveted work, the surfaces coming in contact shall be 
painted before being riveted together. 

53.—Pieces and parts which are not accessible for painting after 
erection, shall have.two coats of paint before leaving-the shop. 

54.—Steelwork to be embedded in concrete shall not be painted. 

55.—Painting shall be done only when the surface of the metal 
is perfectly dry. It shall not be done in wet or freezing weather, 
unless protected tnder cover. 

56.—Machine-finished surfaces shall be coated with white lead 
and tallow before shipment, or before being put out into the open 
air. 

57-—Field Painting —After the structure is erected, the metal- 
work shall be painted thoroughly and evenly with an additional 
coat of paint, mixed with pure linseed oil, of such quality and 
coler as may be selected. 


INSPECTION. AND TESTING. 


58.—The manufacturer shall furnish all facilities for inspecting 
and testing the weight, quality of material and workmanship. He 
shall furnish a suitable testing machine for testing the specimens, 
as well as prepare the pieces for the machine, free of cost. 

59.—When an inspector is furnished by the purchaser, he shall 
have full access at all times to all parts of the works where 
material under his inspection is manufactured. 

60.—The purchaser shall be furnished with complete copies of 
mill orders, and no material shall be rolled-and no work done 
before he has been notified as to where the orders have been 
placed, so that he may arrange for the inspection. 

61.—The purchaser shall also be furnished with complete shop 
plans, and must be notified well in advance of the start of the 
work in the shop, in order that he may have an inspector on hand 
to inspect the material and workmanship. 

62.—Complete copies of shigping invoices shall be furnished to 
the purchaser with each shipment. 

63.—If the inspector, through an oversight or otherwise, has 
accepted material or work which is defective or contrary to the 
specifications, this material, no mater in what stage of completion, 
may be rejected by the purchaser. 

FULL-sIzED TESsTs. 

64.—Full-sized parts of the structure may be tested at the option 
of the purchaser. If tested to destruction, such material shall be 
paid for at cost, less its scrap value, if it proves satisfactory. 

65.—If it does not stand the specified tests, it will be considered 
rejected material, and be solely at the cost of the contractor, un- 
less he is not responsible for the design of the work 

66.—In eye-bar tests, the ultimate strength, the elastic limit and 
the elongation in to feet, unless a different length is called for, 
shall be recorded. 

67.—In transverse tests, the lateral and vertical deflections shall 


be recorded. 
(To be continued.) 





GRAND PRIX DE ROME.—1904. 


PROGRAMME.—NATIONAL WORKSHOPS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF 
RuGs AND ‘| APESTRIES. 


HESE workshops, situated near Paris, would replace those 
that now exist on the Avenue des Gobelins. They would 
consist of ateliers, building's appropriate for educational pur- 
poses, ofices for the administration, accomodations both in lodg- 
ings and isolated dwellings for the entire force of artists and 
workmen, as well as a museum of considerable importance, con- 
taining the finest specimens of tapestries of the famous establish- 
ment founded by Colbert, together with the oldest varieties and 
those of foreign make. 
There must be provided: 
First—Two ateliers for the making of tapestries (Haute-lisse) 
Second—Two ateliers for the making of tapestries (Basse- 
lisse). 
Third—Two.ateliers for the making of rugs. 
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The ateliers placed at the first floor level and lighted to the 
north should be 50 metres in length by 10 in breadth. Storage 
space for raw material and a room for stock supplies are the 
necessary dependencies of each atelier. Covered communication 
must be contrived between these different parts. 

Fourth—A museum of tapestry, easily accessible to visitors with 
vestibule, grand staircase, salon, waiting-room, etc. 3 

This will consist, first, of a great gallery for the hangings of 
the XVI and XVII centuries. This e‘!ery, which may be sub- 
divided, should have an area of approximate) y, 1,000 square metres. 
Light admitted through high windows is preferable to ceiling 
light. Second, other galleries with lateral light for tapestries of 
the XIV and XV centuries, as well as for those of the XVIII 
and XIX. Three or four small rooms for tapestry specimens ; 
three or four others for stuffs, samples, furniture covering, etc. 

Fifth—The administration will provide offices for the director 
and manager, and also for the clerks; a suitable residence for 
the director, with private garden. The buildings for the ad- 
ministration, the museum, and the ateliers of haute and basse 
lisse, as well as those for rugs, will be connected with covered 
communications. 

Sixth—An atelier for making repairs, entirely separate from 
the ateliers of tapestry and rugs. 

Seventh—An atelier for dyeing, installed in an isolated build- 
ing will include a room containing five or six tanks, ovens, basins, 
storage, dryers, and some dependencies. In communication and 
on the floor above, a chemical laboratory and room for experi- 
ments, with several accessory rooms. An atelier for photography 
will complete the laboratory equipment. The service entrance 
and communications will be along the river front, adjoining part 
of the ground belonging to the establishment. 

Eighth—A house for the manager; a few others for some of 
the employés; eighty (80) lodgings for families, thirty (30) for 
bachelors, a few accommodations for clerks, messengers and 
laborers 

These lodgings should be disposed in several buildings sur- 
rounded with gardens. A gymnasium and space for games in the 
open air should also be provided. 

Ninth—Concierge, police station, stables, carriage-houses, and 
small plant for gas and electric lights. 

lhe greatest dimension of the ground for the use of the estab- 
lishment will not exceed 300 metres. Avenues and a river will 
bound the grounds. 





M. Hesrarp is the winner of the Grand Prix of this year. 


His solution of the problem is characterized by great clearness 
and simplicity, the grouping being excellent and the values well 
considered. The programme, which is most comprehensive, by 


its broad utilitarian and decorative scope admits of a certain 
monumental treatment. The requirements almost forcibly suggest 
well-balanced masses in dominant groups and an interesting play 
of contrast in the indication of those parts appropriate to the 
subordinate features. The solution of the problem embodied the 
expression of three distinct elements: First, the decorative, as 
found in the museum or show-room; second, the utilitarian, as 
applied to the ateliers, and third, the domestic, as requisite in 
the houses and lodgings of the workmen, clerks and employés. 
M. Hébrard has been very successful in typifying these elements 
in his plan. His grouping is masterful: circulation and ap- 
proaches are well conceived; and the technique and presentation 
brilliant. He might be reproached with forcing the decorative 
note throughout in a pretty high key, an exaggeration which for 
an establishment of this kind somewhat strains the truth ;--yet that 
note is well sustained. Once adopted, he holds the pitch and 
charms with the play and value of his contrasts. The three 
groups of twin ateliers, cleverly associated by their enclosed gar- 
dens, are given a striking setting in the most conspicuous part of 
the plan and receive an abundance of uni-lateral (north) light. 
lhe museum, occupying the first plane and rightly given the place 
of prominence, to “faire facade,” is in direct proximity to the 
public square and, so, readily accessible to visitors. Flanking it 
are found the small administration building and house for the 
director. To the rear and adjoining the opposite street the “quar- 
tier des habitations’ is provided, consisting of lodgings, apart- 
ments, and small isolated dwellings for all those employés con- 
nected with the establishment. Large open spaces for exercise 
and recreation complete this feature of the programme, and the 
author, M. Hébrard, has shown much ingenuity in his arrange- 
ment of roads and gardens. About the ateliers are grouped the 
dye-houses, store-houses, mechanical plant, repair shops, etc., and 
the study given to these portions, both as to disposition, accessi- 
bility and isolation from the living quarters is most successful. 
lhroughout, a fine academic thought pervades M. Hébrard’s 
work, and shows much of that clearness, sobriety and proportion 
so typical of.French art. His elevation is thoroughly character- 
istic and expressive, although here, too, he may have insisted 


somewhat beyond measure. The architecture has almost the pre- 
cious qualities of a building devoted to the fine arts, and whereas 
it is most true that, in a sense, nothing can be superior in art to 
a tapestry or rug of the great epochs, yet we are wont to attach 
to things that serve some utilitarian purpose a different symbol 
than to those of pure zsthetic, we might say abstract, value. So it is 
that the clothing of the walls enclosing works of decorative art 
should appear in a less ostentatious manner, than that housing 
those masterpieces which are so purely the concrete forms of the 
highest flights of the imagination. The one is the reticule for 
the lace handkerchief, the poudre de riz, the vinaigrette,—the 
other the jewel-case for necklace, rings and brooches. In one case 
art decorates a need, in the other a luxury. M. Hébrard’s inter- 
pretation leans strongly to luxury, yet he has found a character 
that is unmistakable and readily associated with the programme. 
The value of centre pavilion and wings is most happy, and the 
terminal motives are models of fine proportion. The great cen- 
tral arch is bold, characteristic and splendidly treated and the roof 
is well massed and silhouetted. A generous and finely balanced 
distribution of light is felt throughout and the base is particu- 
larly well handled with piers and segmental openings. The other 
elements of plan finding expression in this fagade are equally well 
portrayed and a beautiful sense of scale is felt in the entire com- 
position. 

Now this sense of scale, one of the highest qualities of the 
artist’s mind, is far less manifest in the work of M. Tauzin, the 
winner of the Second Grand Prix, whose plan, though expressive, 
often brilliant, wants the spirit of codrdination of parts. The 
buildings flanking the museum seem particularly faulty in this 
respect. They appear as large buildings reduced, and not in the 
same scale as the central feature. They themselves are composed 
of too many parts, and this is the palpable criticism of the entire 
plan. It lacks simplicity, clearness, unity of expression. No 
dominant and supreme idea subordinates the whole. There is a 
strong suggestion of composition by piecemeal. The pieces are 
almost invariably excellent in themselves, but are lost in the 
ensemble, which appears vague, undecided, indeterminate; and 
yet these pieces are sometimes superior in indication to those of 
the Grand Prix itself. There is often a greater appreciation of 
reality than M. Hébrard has shown, 7. e., a closer knowledge of 
material conditions. But this appreciation does not persist. If 
on the one hand M. Tauzin thinks soberly in search of the truth, 
in another moment he abandons himself to a mere whim of irrele- 
vant imagination. And this seems to be the cause of a result which 
is so little satisfying, because so uneven. His elevation has much 
the same faults as his plan. The side buildings flanking the 
museum appear as offspring of the second generation. It is the 
same architecture at a reduced scale, and such a result in com- 
position is certainly heresy in the first degree. The silhouette 
of the masses is too uniform and uninteresting, and the charm 
of detail and originality shown in some of the motives cannot 
redeem a manifest want of clear purpose on the part of the 
designer. 

M. Leprince-Ringuet, who received a “mention” for his solu- 
tion of the programme, produced a work by no means lacking in 
interest of the first order. His plan is well combined and ac- 
centuated and disposed with considerable freedom and originality. 
The elements are, however, neither distinct nor well expressed in 
themselves. There is some monotony of indication, and the 
grouping of the ateliers by twos, end to end, most unfortunate ;— 
such a disposition is unnecessarily awkward and impractical. The 
elevation has much charm and distinction, but is rather more in 
the character of a princely residence than a decorative-arts 
museum. The proportions are, however, well studied and pleas- 
ing, and the presentation not wanting in marks of high merit. 

The three competitors, thus recompensed by the jury, all seem 
young men gifted with architectural talent of fine quality, and 
are doubtless fired with the highest ideals. In M. Hébrard, the 
winner, the Académie de France will be represented in Rome by 
a man, thoughtful and studious in his work and possessing a 
strong architectural vocabulary, which I know to be the product 
of years of hard work. THEODORE WELLS PIETSCH. 





LHASSA. 


O-DAY we have come in under the very walls of the For- 
| bidden City. This is perhaps only a conventional expression, 
for Lhassa has no city walls. They were pulled down in 
1721 by a depen named Karpi, and the sand embankment which 
was built at the same time by him to protect the western gate 
from inundation is one of the first things that attract the eye as 
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one rides in toward Potala. The road runs straight in from the 
west. It passes the high white.and red wall which incloses Nor- 
buling, the summer palace of the Grand Lama, about six hundred 
yards on the right. A little farther on it runs beneath the tangled 
and overgrown plantations attached to Kundeling Monastery, 
which stretch out green and cool beside the gusty Ling-kor, the 
little worn lane which has become famous throughout the Bud- 
dhist world. Even as one approaches it two trabas, one of them 
of extreme age, come along twirling their prayer-wheels and 
muttering incessantly the one phrase of Lamaism as they go. 
From the heights of the neck above, which almost joins Potala 
and Chagpori, there is to be seen at last the great view of Lhassa, 
to the traveler the most fascinating and, perhaps, also the most 
beautiful, city panorama in the world. 

There is nothing missing from this splendid spectacle. Archi- 
tecture, forest trees, wide spaces, rivers and streams, mountains, 
everything lies out before one looking down from the height 
upon Lhassa immediately at one’s feet. Nor is this quite all the 
charm. There has been nowhere along the journey a hint of what 
the end was to be. The dark, forbidding spurs and ravines of the 
valley interlocking one behind another promised nothing of this, 
and the delight of Lhassa’s beauty is doubled by its utter un- 
expectedness. 

It is true that we had passed through green fields and marshes 
cloaked shoulder-high with rushes; it is true that here and there 
a densely matted plantation had moved out to view from behind 
a projecting spur, or, seen afar, had slowly grown in size beside 
the road as we came along® But there was nothing—less, per- 
haps, in the maps of Lhassa than anywhere—to promise us in the 
heart of a city these wild stretches of dense wood, this close- 
cropped grazing land and this marshy grass, ringed and delimited 
by high trees, or the lazy streamlets of brown, transparent water 
over which the branches almost meet. 

In Lhassa there is in this belt of interposing woodland a mile- 
wide green belt between the palace and the town. Round the 
fringes of the town itself and creeping up between the houses of 
the village at the foot of the Potala there are more trees—trees 
numerous enough to give it a reputation as a garden city. But 
in this stretch of green, unspoiled by house or temple and almost 
roadless, Lhassa has a feature which no other city on earth can 
rival. It is all a part>of that splendid religious pride which has 
been the making and may yet prove the undoing of Tibet. It 
was right that there should be a belt of nature around the palace 
of their incarnate king-deity, and there the belt is, wrapping the 
Potala inside the city with something of the: isolation which 
guards from the outer world the whole of this strange and beau- 
tiful town. That one-third of the whole available space within 
the Ling-kor was thus lost mattered nothing; it may even have 
been an additional reason for the ordinance. 

Between and over the glades and woodland the city of Lhassa 
itself peeps, an adobe stretch of narrow streets, and flat-topped 
houses ensigned here and there with a blaze of golden roofs or 
gilded gyan-tsen. But there is an actual difficulty in looking at 
it. Beside one, the Potala drags the eye of the mind like a 
lodestone. For, indeed, sheer bulk and magnificent audacity with 
which simplicity has wrought a marvel in stone could do no 
more than they have done in this huge palace temple of the Grand 
Lama. It would dominate London; Lhassa it simply eclipses. 
By European standards it is impossible to judge it. There is 
little to which comparison can be made. Perhaps, in the aus- 
terity of its huge stretches of blank, unveiled, unornamented wall, 
and in the flat, unabashed slants of its tremendous southeastern 
face, there is a suggestion of the massive grandeur of Egyptian 
work; but one only thinks of the likeness to dismiss it again. 
This is not only a product of Lamaism, but of Lamaism as it 
could only be exhibited in the capital of the faith. The contrast 
of color is no small part of the spectacle, and it also is as unlike 
Tibet and the gaudy preferences of its inhabitants as could be 
imagined. The vivid white of the buttressing curtains—each a 
wilderness of windows and the home of hundreds of crimson-clad 
dwarfs, who stand in the sun at the stair heads, or, pygmy-like, 
man the roof-tops—strikes a clear and harmonious note with the 
sea of green which washes up to their bases. But one 1s hardly 
ready for the perfect taste which not only decided for the rich 
maroon color of the central building, resting—three times as large 
as Stafford House—upon and between its white supporting bulk 
of masonry, but added, with the sparing hand of the old illu- 
minator, the golden finials which recompose the whole from roof 
to roadway. It is in such perfect taste that the glistening tops 
of the Jokang, visible enough a mile away across the trees, seem 
a trifle overdone and even a trifle vulgar in comparison. 

The topmost gyan-tsen of Potala is 436 feet above the ground 


The extreme width of the main building, exclusive of the out- 
lying portions, is about 900 feet, and it may thus be possible to 
conceive the mere dimensions of a pile of masonry which it is 
almost impossible to describe, in spite of the simplicity, which, 
after all, remains its most imposing feature. And imposing it is; 
in Lhassa there is nothing else. In a way it recalls the domina- 
tion of the Shwe Dagon over Rangoon, though in every aspect of 
construction, ornamentation and surroundings it would be hard 
to imagine two buildings more entirely distinct and different in 
every detail than the two greatest erections of modern Buddhism. 

The utter disproportion between the palace and the town re- 
mains a wonder, but a wonder devoid of a trace of ostentation. 
The petty town which peeps about between the trees a mile away 
only emphasizes the tremendous gulf that in Tibet yawns be- 
tween the people and their priests. The fearful sanctity which 
hedges the person of their mysterious ruler receives in Lhassa an 
optical illustration that must impress the dullest pilgrim. The 
weapon which the Pope in the Vatican, overlooking the magnifi- 
cence of Rome, has used with doubtful success the Grand Lama 
has long known and incorporated in his armory. The policy of 
isolation has in Lhassa received a justification startling in its 
sufficiency, and the dovecots of the Potala are perhaps more flut- 
tered by their inability thus to impress the white foreigners than 
by anything else. Perhaps to his fellow-politicians of the Tsong- 
du the Dalat Lama has come of late to loom with less important 
sanctity, but, if so, the secret has been well kept, and the yoke 
of the priests presses no less on the neck of the wretched “misser” 
in the fields—London Times. 
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tute of Architects held Tuesday, the 18th inst., the following 

resolutions were unanimously adopted as voicing the opinion 
of the members in regard to the proposed changes in the Allegheny 
County Court-house. Will you kindly publish the same, as the 
members desire their views to be placed on record before the 
public. 

Resolved: By the Pittsburgh Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects that the contemplated action of the County Commis- 
sioners of an addition of several stories to the Allegheny County 
Court-house is hereby condemned, and we wish to record our 
most emphatic protest against it, and we sincerely hope the pro- 
posed action will not be permitted. 

The building, from an architectural standpoint, is considered 
by all, both at home and abroad, as a masterpiece of the highest 
order, as one of the finest examples of Modern Romanesque 
Architecture, and as an honor not only to its author but to our 
community and our profession. We feel satisfied that any change 
made on the plan proposed by the published drawings would com- 
pletely ruin the unity, dignity and proportions of the building, and 
that as an example of the best in architecture the building should 
be preserved in its present’ condition. 

We also feel that from a practical standpoint the remodelling 
of the building as proposed will be an expensive and difficult 
undertaking, entirely out of proportion to the results secured, and 
that the same results could be attained in a more satisfactory 
manner by the erection of a separate building, conveniently 
located, and of the same style of architecture. 

Geo. S. Ortu, Secretary. 


A a meeting of the Pittsburgh Chapter of the American Insti- 





|| 


[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and 
a full and adequate description of the buildings, including a state- 
ment of cost.] 
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DETAILS OF THE OLD CHAIN BRIDGE, NEWBURYPORT TO AMESBURY, 
MASS. MEASURED AND DRAWN BY MR. A. K. MOSLEY. 


Tuts drawing illustrates an old type of bridge—claimed locally, 
in fact, to be the oldest chain suspension bridge in America, being 
built, or rather rebuilt, about 1810. The structure is certainly 
one of the most picturesque and quaint that I have seen or héard 
of, and its general principles might well be reproduced for some 
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present-day bridges, where economy of outlay is a primary con- 
sideration and the traffic of an ordinary character. 

The bridge is approached through both straining towers by two 
separate archways, and actually forms two separate and distinct 
carriage-ways, with about a foot’s space separating them—one now 
being devoted to electric traction and the other to ordinary traffic. 
What the original object was I cannot suggest, but it is a feature 
which meets modern requirements. However that may be, if the 
floor of the bridge had been built in one block instead of two, 
it would have added greatly to the stiffness and rigidity of the 
carriage-ways, and would largely obviate the oscillation which 
would be unnoticed at the time it was built—but the exigencies 
f modern traffic and street railway cars evidently caused the 
carriage-way down stream to be much reinforced with additional 
cables and timbering—the little turrets on the top of the strain- 
ing towers being the only evidence of this so far as my drawing 
is concerned—the up-stream carriage-way remaining untouched. 

The bases of straining towers are 50x25 feet at water-level, 
and the span between about 230 feet. Granite is used up to a 
couple of feet above road-level—with dry open joints. Above 
this level oak is used for the main timbers of thé straining 
towers, with fir rafters and finished with shingles. 

The chains are of inch-square iron links, two-foot centres, 
three chains to each side of each carriage-way. 

lhe drawing illustrates the method of hanging up the weight 
of carriage-way from the chains and various other interesting 
details of construction. A. K. M. 


DESIGNS FOR NATIONAL WORKSHOP FOR THE MANUFAC- 
AND TAPESTRY SUBMITTED FOR THE GRAND PRIX DE 
HEBRARD, TAUZIN AND LE PREINCE- RING UET. 


COM PETITIVE 
TURE OF RUGS 
ROME, BY MM. 
For description see elsewhere in: this issue. 


PLANS OF THE SAME: TWO PLATES. 

[HE unusual inferiority of these reproductions is due to the 
fact that M. Lampue, the official photographer to the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, could not make satisfactory negatives from the huge 
drawings, wrinkled by being cut off from the stretchers. 


Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 
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THE RATHAUS, WITTSTOCK, PRUSSIA. 


[His structure, erected in the fourteenth century, was re- 


modelled in 1529, while the tower dates only from about 1716, 
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Is SAND A MINERAL.—Some years ago an important action was 
taken against the Glasgow Corporation which turned on the ques- 
tion whether clay was a mineral. In purchasing land for one of 
the reservoirs the usual reservation was made concerning min- 
erals. A bed of fire-clay was found on adjoining land belonging 
to the same proprietor, and he insisted on his right to work it, 
although it was beneath the reservoir. The lawsuit was carried 
through all the Scottish Courts until it was_seftled in the House 
of Lords. A corresponditig case .recently, came -béfofe. the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania... A railway company obtained a 
right of way, but all minerals in, under or upon the lands were 
reserved to the owners. A bed of sand or gravel might for 
years be considered as having little or no value except as ballast. 
3ut railways lead to the creation of towns or cities, and then the 
sand an gravel become most valuable material. A Pennsylvania 
land-owner therefore brought an action to prevent sand being 
treated otherwise than as a mineral which remained his property. 
In such a case judges generally give interpretations which might 
seem to favor future litigatiof. They did so in the Pennsylvania 
Court. Sand was described as being sometimes a mineral and 
sometimes not. When it consisted of grains of silica, then it 


was a mineral: but if it were simply detritus and of a mixed 


nature, then it would only be considered as grains of rock. The 

court’s definition of a mineral was, any inorganic substance found 

in nature having sufficient value when separated from its sur- 
. 


roundings to be mined, quarried or dug for its own sake or its 
re n specific uses. Sand may or may not come under this head. 

A deposit of pure white quartz sand suitable for making glass or 
for some other use would be considered a mineral under this 
definition. But mixed sand, although useful for roads and many 
other purposes, could not be considered as being sand either in 
a scientific or-eommercial sense-—The Architect. 





A Great Arrican _Brincge.—Victoria Falls, in Rhodesia, twice 
the width and more than double the height of the far-famed 
Niagara, are to be spanned by an enormous bridge to form a link 
in the Cape-to-Cairo Railway. The bridge will be 600 feet high, 
with a span of 500-feet, which would be high enough to permit 
nearly two of America’s tallest sky-scrapers to rest under it. 
The falls are on the Zambesi River, and were discovered by 
Livingstone in 1855, during his African explorations. Plans for 
the great bridge have already been prepared in London, and work 
is to hegin without delay.—E-xchange. 

Rep Gum Woov.—Because it warps and stains in seasoning red 
gum was long neglected, but now 60 per cent. of the barrels and 
boxes made in the South are made of red gum. The wood is 
also shipped to Europe, where it is made into furniture, and it 
is also’used there in paving blocks. When steamed, it is easily 
bent, and it thus becomes available for carriage rims and carriage- 
wood stock. It has been found that lumber from logs.that have 
been in water six weeks stains very little, and steam-kilning pre- 
vents both warping and staining. The timber is thoroughly 
soaked in live steam for forty-eight to seventy-two hours, and is 
then dried by steam radiation. The boards are then air-dried 
from two to three months. This gnethod enables lumbermen to 
supply a good grade of red gum, and this is why the use of the 
once despised wood is extending. The Bureau of Forestry has 
a timber-testing laboratory at Lafayette, Ind., and red gum has 
there been subjected to various tests. It has there been demon- 
strated that red gum has a high degree of strength. It is almost 
wholly free from knots, and a joist of red gum, it has been 
ascertained, will carry as great a load as a joist of North Caro- 
lina pine. At present its use is confined chiefly to narrow boards, 
but if in larger sizes warping and twisting can be prevented the 
wood will come into general use, supplanting in many cases 
hickory, oak and ash. The Bureau of Forestry says that swampy 
bottom-lands should be kept planted in red gum trees. The tree 
is a rapid grower, is not subject to fire waste, and it is probable 
that no crop on lands subject to overflow will pay better, for it 
is already well established that red gum will soon become com- 
mercially valuable. It will have to serve to lengthen out our 
stock of hardwoods. —Eirminghom A ge-Herald. 

THE AssuAN DAM AND THE Ist AND OF PHILaE.—A British blue- 
book dealing with the irrigation problem and other matters has 
revived the fears of archeologists concerning the safety of some 
of the most notable ancient monuments in Egypt. It appears, 
from a dispatch of Lord Cromer, that the first new work in con- 
nection with future irrigation of Egypt is almost sure to be the 
heightening of the dam at Assuan. When this is effected the 
river level of water stored in the reservoir will be 112 metres, 
or six metres higher than the present level, and a further sub- 
mersion of the temples on the Island of Phile will ensue. Sir 
William Garstin, in another report, points out that this will de- 
stroy much of their picturesqueness and will impair much of the 
beauty of the present landscape, especially at a time when tourists 
and others visit Assuan. He also alludes to the damage, through 
the action of deleterious salts, to the lower parts—the stone walls 
and columns of the temples; but does not allude to the damage 
likely to occur through submersion of their upper parts, the great 
blocks of stonework lying horizontally above the columns. Neither 
Lord Cromer nor Sir William Garstin refers to the almost in- 
evitable damage which must occur to the splendid temple thirty 
miles south of Assuan, at Kalabsheh. This is a stone temple of 
the Roman period, built upon a brick base, which will be sub- 
merged, and is likely to decay quickly, involving the fall and ruin 
of the stone superstructure. The temple at Dakkeh is twenty- 
five miles or so south of Kalabsheh and its massive towers are 
in finer preservation than any others in Egypt. With the raising 
of the dam, however, this monument will also be submerged and 
more rapidly ruined than the temple at Kallabsheh. These and 
other considerations are to be submitted at once to the Egyptian 
authorities, but the necessities of the country are pretty certain, 
in the end, to outweigh all historical and artistic sentiment.—N. Y. 
Evening Post 


Wuy tHe Evcaryptus Improves Swampy LANnp.—The Aus- 
tralia eucalyptus tree is being grown on a large scale in Southern 
Eurepe and Northern Africa because of its tendency to drain 
swamps. ‘This was formerly supposed to be due to abundant ex- 
halation of watery vapor from its leaves; but it has been shown 
that actually the transpiration of the eucalyptus is only one-half 
or one-third that of willows, birches, and other trees, and it is 
therefore assumed that the phenomenon in question is due simply 
to the rapid growth of the eucalyptus —E-xchange. 
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